THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

The adventures to which Don Quixote was subjected, ac-
cordingly appeared, to him incredible; and he gave the
palm to Sancho Panza. Had Fielding written "Joseph
Andrews" in 1752, it would have contained none of that
horse-play which seems inappropriate as a background to
the character of Parson Adams. Certainly the burlesque
would have been less unrestrained. The humorists whom
Fielding stood by from his boyhood to the end were, then,
Lucian and Swift. To him these two writers were the
masters of parody, burlesque, and irony; and with all their
brilliant endowments of wit and humour, they were men
sound and sincere to the core of their being. It was among
the last of Fielding's frustrated hopes that he might receive
from the public sufficient encouragement to go on with the
translation of Lucian projected by himself and Parson
Young. It would have been a labour of love. As for him-
self, he says that "he hath formed his stile upon that very
author"; and for his collaborator, that "no man now alive
is better versed in that language in which the wit of Lucian
lies as yet concealed/' That his readers might have an
idea of what the result would be, he adds: "To translate
Lucian well into English, is to give us another Swift in our
own language."*

It has sometimes been said that Fielding in '' The Covent-
Garden Journal" repudiated the theory of the ridiculous
which he had set forth in "The Champion" and the preface
to "Joseph Andrews." There is, however, colour rather
than full warrant for this conclusion. In several detached
essays,! he restates, if I understand him, his former theory
in different terms, and at the same time enlarges the scope
of it. Following Congreve and Ben Jonson, he defines a
humour, in the Elizabethan sense of the word, "as nothing
more than a violent bent or disposition of the mind to some
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